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The many contributions made by the 
residents of black communities impact 
to an enormous degree upon the vitality 
and accomplishment of Jefferson 
County. Within the pages of this book, 
we explore the founding and maturing of 
two particular communities, Berrytown 
and Griffytown. Through the eyes of 
residents themselves we experience the 
initial struggles, the towering 
obstacles, and = the unflinching 
dedication which slowly, imperceptibly 
at times, brought about an improved 
quality of life. From the  gandy 
dancers, vegetable farmers and quarry 
hands, who with sheer muscle power and 
determined work ethic created the two 
communities, to the informed, commited 
residents of today, Berrytown and 
Griffytown continue to add their unique 
imprint to the many textured tapestry 
of Jefferson County. . 


We are pleased to make this history 
of the area available to you. While 
ancedotal in style, we believe it will 
serve to help preserve the spirit and 
roots of Berrytown and Griffytown, 
making future generations more aware of 
the challenges, compassion and triumphs 
of early founding families. It's proud 
tradition preserved within these pages; 
a tradition that continues within the 
communities to this day. All of 
Jefferson County is enriched by the 
presence of these communities 


X 
David Ly Armstrong 
County Judge/Executive 


Berrytown - Griffytown 
.». in the Beginning 


The following material has been gleaned 
from interviews with residents of 
Berrytown and Griffytown and from 
family histories and photographs 
graciously provided by past and current 
community members. 


My deepest thanks to all who gave of 
their time and energy. If conflicting 
accounts of events arise, we must 
accept the fragile nature of the human 
memory in all of us. 


Special thanks to Louis Bald, Juanita 
Bone, Mary Lou Booker, Laverne Davis, 
Lula McCoy and Mary Etta Trowell. 


Tlliustrations by Don Noble. 
Current photographs by Jim Kearcher. 
Typing and revisions by Liz Coleman. 


Berrytown - Griffytown 
In the Beginning 


Berrytown and Griffytown are like two. close 
friends who grew up together. Both remember the tough 
early days, the struggle to survive and the 
bittersweet victories that only constant vigilance can 
protect. These two rural hamlets in eastern Jefferson 
County are rich in history and folk lore, however very 
little historical documentation of their foundings 
survives. What can be documented is that the arrival 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, through 
‘Hobbs Station around 1850, stimulated the creation and 
growth of a cluster of communities which would become 
Anchorage, Berrytown and Griffytown. 


Alfred Berry and his family bought a parcel of 
land in the Anchorage area from Samuel Knox in 1874. 
The Berry family included Alfred's wife Mildred and 
their children, Mattie, Alfred dJr., Henrietta and 
Louis. 


-The Berry. family was followed by Kit Williams; 
later the Lilly and Giles families joined the many new 
arrivals forming the core founding families of 
Berrytown. : 


In 1875, the First Baptist Church was organized in 
Berrytown by the Reverend Tony Ferguson, a member of 
the Green Street Baptist Church. The seven original 
members of the church were Kit Williams, America Duff, 
Margaret Hickman, Henrietta Butler, William Butler, 
Taylor Williams and Mary Fields. The first church 
building was quickly outgrown and replaced with a 
larger one. In October of 1927, a new church building 
was erected at the present site. This building was 
severely damaged by fire in 1954. The Church was 
rebuilt and dedicated in August, 1955. 


In 1900, The Bethel Baptist Church was begun. 
Initially there was no building, so the small group of 
founders held services in the yard of Mary Smith in 


Berrytown. In 1904 it is »believed, Biddy Anderson 
donated the land upon which the current Bethel Baptist 
Church stands. The original church building was 


modest, containing only one room; however that single 
room was adorned with eight stain glass windows. The 
first pastor was the Reverend A. Ferrel, a teacher at 
what was then the Baptist School in Louisville. Early 
workers in the church included the Hampton, Dickerson, 
Smith, Berry, Wilkerson, Stevens, Wright, Bonner, 
Hayden, Baker, Pruitt, Beasley, Mills, Brown, Hillman 
and O'Bannon families. 
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Bethel Baptist Church 


purchased a log cabin from one of the first settlers 
in Middletown, Minor White. Mr. Griffith moved the 
building to Old Harrods Creek Road and thus 
established the community that would become known as 


Griffytown. (The cabin was destroyed by fire in 
1956, ) 


At about the same time, Dan Griffith, a freedman, 


By 1905, the Pilgrim Missionary Baptist Church, 
which was founded in 1903, had built a small church in 
Griffytown at a cost of three hundred dollars - and 
the dedicated sweat and sacrifice of its founders. 


The eleven organizers of the church were the 
Reverend George M. Pierce, the Reverend Alfred Vance, 
Brother Lendy Pierce, the Reverend Lewis Vance, the 
Reverend Ed Brown, Sister Susan Pierce, Deacon Andrew 
Masby, Deacon Scott Samuels, Sister Alma Pierce 
Frazier and Sister Georgia Enix. 


During the late 1920s and early 1930s, the 
steadfast congregation worshipped in the basement of 
the church, after the sanctuary was twice mysteriously 
burned. 


Within the blossoming new communities, the 
heartbeat was centered in the churches. Recreation 
and social life, celebrations and ministering to the 
sorrowful, all tended to be focused in the churches. 


Griffytown Pilgrim Baptist Church 


iobbs Chapel began with members from Dorsey 
Chapel, led by the Reverend Newby. 


In 1884, under Reverend G. W. Russel, the first 
church building was erected. Members named it the 
Hobbs Chapel Methodist Church 


In 1921, the present structure was built with 
the Reverend W. P. Kellogg as pastor. Activities 
which brought the congregation and community together 
included the Steward Board, a Home Missionary Society, 
Ladies Aid Society, Brotherhood Singers Church School, 
Women's Society of Christian Service, The Willing 
Workers, Usher Board and Choir. 


Both communities were rural in character. Most 
residents of Berrytown and Griffytown grew the 
majority of their own food. Many had chickens, pigs 
and other small livestock. Families who grew more 
Food than they needed often sold their excess produce 
in the city. Louisville was, in those early days, an 
arduous, all-day journey. 


Hobes Chapel 


Loading up for the Produce Market 


Employment, too, centered around the home area. 
Early residents of Berrytown and Griffytown worked in 
domestic service for the arfluent settlement of 
Anchorage, in Central State Hospital and Kentucky 
Childrens Home, as skilled and unskilled labor on the 
railroad, or at the L&N quarry. | 
Neighbors were dependent upon one another at that time 
when a single interurban car provided the primary 
transportation for several of these isolated suburban 
communities. 
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Anchorage Interurban Station 


The electric interurban car was a svopular method of 
transportation and ran from Louisville through 
Anchorage and Pee Wee Valley to La Grange. 


As the hardworking settiers in Berrytown and 
Griffytown struggled to improve the standard of living 
for themselves and their families, it became apparent 
that education would be a key ingredient in the 
prosperity of the generations coming on. The pursuit 
of education was difficult and public financial 
assistance was non-existent until 1873 when the 
Kentucky General assembly provided funds for school 
houses for "colored" children. nly three schools 
were to be funded, however, one each in the east, west 
and central sections of the city. Still the dream 
persisted and the communities drew together to add 
strength to their resolve. “radition has it that the 
very first school was held in “he JU.B.F. (United 
Brothers of Friendship) Lodge Hali in 1875. Classes 
continued there, necessitating much sacrifice and not 


inconsequential hardship on students and their parents 
until 1892. That year a group of motivated and 
concerned parents secured, through pledges and 
subscription, sufficient funds to purchase a modest 
plot of land from the Knox Estate. A one-room log 
building was proudly erected by these people, who also 
donated hand made chairs, benches and chalk boards. 
Eager children walked door to door with little clay 
fruit banks, asking contributions for books, pencils 
and tablets. The school was named “District D." 


Initially the school term lasted only from three 
to five months. Around 1905, the Jefferson County 
Board of Education took over “District D" and a new 
two-room school was built. The new school was named 
Forest Elementary School, a name taken from a nearby 
interurban car station. (Blacks from Pee Wee Valley, 
St. Matthews and surrounding communities came by 
interurban to attend the school.) 


The first teacher at the Forest Public School was 
Mrs. Fannie Korn. Among the teachers who taught 
several generations of students in the same family 
were Mrs. Hattie McDaniel, Mrs. Theresa Jackson and 
Mrs. Georgia Goodall. 


In January 1937, the twelve children in the 
Eastwood School and their teacher, Catherine L. Weaver 
moved to the Forest School. At that time Mrs. LaVetta 
Smith taught music and first, second and third grade. 
Mrs. Weaver taught fourth, fifth and sixth grade; 
while Mrs. Virginia Alexander taught the seventh and 
eight grades. During the month of January, that year 
the great flood occurred in Louisville and the school 
house was used to house black refugees from the city. 


During the 1920s, a third room was added. Legend 
has it that the first graduate of Forest School was 
Anderson (Penn) Hubbard, and the second graduate was 
Dr. George Hampton. 


Education continued at Forest Elementary School 
until 1963, at which time students were transferred to 
Jane Glass Hite Elementary and other Middletown and 
Jeffersontown schools. The Forest School was 


purchased by the First Baptist Church to be used as a 
Sunday School. 


Forest School 


Post elementary school education was provided 
either at Central High School or after 1912, by the 
Lincoln Institute in Simpsonville. Mrs. J. R. Hughes 
drove a school bus to Lincoln for twelve years, 
succeeding Mr. James Barton, one of the first black 
Jefferson County school bus drivers. Nannie Hughes 
later became the Coordinator of Transportation for the 
Jefferson County School Bus System. 


Graduation Class 
Forest School 


The Berrytown Cemetery, which extends from 
Berrytown Road to Hiawatha Lane, contains within its 
borders a history of the lives and struggles of area 
families. Mr. Alfred Berry is buried there as are 
many of $$ Berrytown's pioneering families. Some 
controversy as to the original ownership of the land 
exists but it is generally accepted that in 1890, the 
United Friendship Lodge #83 (also referred to as the 
United Brothers of Friendship) obtained Lot #3 of the 
W. 4H. Garr property. Founding members of the lodge 
were Richard Lilly, Ben 0. Smith, Jesseman Garr, Levy 
Fllis, Luther Hinkle and Alonzo Saddler. From here 
they managed the cemetery, at first using mule teams 
to cut grass and perform maintenance. The cemetery 
was named Forest Cemetery and in 1902, William Butler 
and Nelson Garr built the columns and installed the 
entrance gate. The United Friendship Lodge was 
disbanded in 1940, but an officer of the Lodge, Alonzo 
Saddler, continued to maintain the property until his 
death in 1962. 


The historic old cemetery had fallen into 
disrepair when in 1984, a bequest of $1850 from Rupert 
N. Smith aided in the restoration. The money from Mr. 
Smith's estate was used to repair the gate and 
columns, install a chain link fence across the front, 
repair a gate at the back fence and install a 35' flag 
pole. 


There are approximately three hundred graves in 
the cemetery and some of the deceased lived at least 
part of their lives in slavery. It is believed that 
the cemetery was a burial ground during slavery and in 
Section © in particular, there are very few head 
stones and many unmarked graves. There are buried 
within its confines men who served in battles from the 
Civil War to Vietnam, babies who never survived their 
first precarious years, and whole families who were 
born and laid to rest in the community of Berrytown. 


The fortunes of Berrytown and Griffytown have 
waxed and waned as ensuing years have changed the 
farming character of the communities, much as it has 
surrounding suburban areas. The Berrytown Griffytown 
Improvement Organization, Founded in 1966, has 
contributed to the progress and improvements of the 
area. Largely through members unceasing efforts, 
roads are now paved, gas and sewer lines are readily 
available, and a park and community center serve the 
two communities. 


In 1976, the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Planning Commission, and the Jefferson County Urban 
Renewal and Community Development Department, with the 
assistance of area residents, prepared a plan for 
development of Berrytown and Griffytown. Streets were 
constructed, a sewage treatment system was implemented 
and the water system updated. A thirty-two unit 
apartment complex was constructed in Berrytown, adding 
more than one hundred new residents. Although many 
homes have been rehabilitated, there remains a great 
need for additional improvement, renovation and 
revitalization. Building and development by private 
developers has not materialized. 


In 1988, a committee from the Berrytown Griffytown 
Improvement Organization recommended allowing a 
private developer, Bright Properties, Inc. to build 
one hundred and four new homes in Berrytown. Some of 
the homes were to be built on twenty-six lots owned by 


Jefferson County. Unfortunately the plan submitted 
would require the relocation of several long-time 
residents. This relocation has created some dissent 


within the community and debate has arisen as to the 
relative merits of the plan. At press time, December, 
1989 the project is before the Planning and Zoning 
Commission. 


Berrytown and Griffytown were enriched by the 
labors of so many motivated, ingenious individuals. 
Lawrence Mack Duff, a life long resident of the area, 
owned a cleaning and pressing business on English 
Station Road in Berrytown from 1923 to 1938. Mr. Duff 
is credited -with the invention of a special cleaning 
fluid that was highly effective and ahead of its 


time. Another inventor was R. G. May who owned a 
funeral home and was thought to be the richest man in 
Berrytown. Legend has it that Mr. May invented the 


turn signal for the automobile but as a black man, was 
never given credit. 


Other entrepreneurs included Arthur Green, the 
owner of Green Brothers Cafe. At one time the cafe 
contained a barber shop, while outside gas pumps of 
the early lever-operated variety served the motoring 
public. In 1932 Green Brothers obtained a beer 
license and thereafter the establishment was a primary 
source for entertainment and dancing. Nathan Howell 
operated a dance hall which specialized in fish 
sandwiches and ice cream. Alvin Dyer's grocery store 
was always well stocked, with patrons finding 
everything from cow feed to candy. An early female 
entrepreneur was Stephanie Young who operated a 
grocery store on Hines Road. The first businessman in 
the communities was thought to be Charles Walker who 
owned a grocery store on Berrytown Road. 


Rupert and Matilda Smith provided a great 
get-together place at the Forest Sandwich Shop. John 
McElroy owned the Labor Men's Grocery as well as a 
coal yard on Berrytown Road. Orville Dickinson also 
ran a coal yard in the area. Rochester Munford owned 
a barber shop at one time and Henry Smith had a barber 
shop as well, on Moore Court. Alley Jones bought the 
old Howell Place and subsequently sold food and 
drink. Charlie Kelly offered an indispensable service 
with his neighborhood ice business. Bill Waller of 
Griffytown also operated a grocery. 


Restaurants, Speakeasies and taverns adorned both 
communities from time to time. Among them were the 
Green House owned by Ben McGentry, Howells, Billy 
Limps, the previously mentioned Green Brothers and 
Alley Jones' Place. The Long Pine Inn owned by Julius 
Lewis, later named the Village Inn, underwent other 
name changes over a period of years. 


The communities were blessed with skilled artists 
and craftsmen. Ed Powell provided plumbing services. 
Al Rudy and Anderson Young were local carpenters. 
Bereaved families could call upon Roland Brown, 
Charlie William and Berry Wetherby to have headstones 
designed and engraved. Mr. Morris was in demand as 
the local blacksmith. 


At two "Remember When..." get-togethers senior 
citizens from Berrytown and Griffytown gave their 
personal memories of the early days in the two 


communities. Here are a few of the treasured 
recollections they shared. Lillian Schaefer 
remembered arriving in 1932 and seeing her two 
children, four grandchildren and tour great 


grandchildren grow up in the area. Pauline Green came 
to Berrytown fifty-three years ago with her young 
baby. She remembers the good times enjoyed at the 
Green Brothers Cafe run by her father-in-law, Arthur 
W. Green, and after his retirement by Ella Green. 
Seventy-eight year old Coreaner Davis remembers years 
of food preparation and Singing done in the 
community. Mary Johnson recalls coming to Berrytown 
from Alabama and Mrs. O'Bannon remembers raising her 
own ten children plus several others in the 
community. Frances Pipkins speaks eloquently of her 
love for Berrytown which is “home to me." Mrs. 
Hoffman is a newcomer who has been enjoying the 
fellowship of the Senior Citizen's Center where she 
knits and crochets, only since August. Naomi Bayne 
was born in 1928 in a house still standing in 
Berrytown and she speaks with fondness of her early 
days in the Baptist Church and at Lincoln Institute. 
Erma Hines Watson, the first president of -the 
Berrytown-Griffytown Improvement Organization, is a 
life long resident of Berrytown who speaks with 
fondness of church services being held in people's 
homes and taking the bus to Simpsonville. Ed Norton 
tells of his many years as a volunteer van driver for 
the Center. James Jones, one of seven children, 
remembers coming to the area in i944 from Lyndon and 
attending Forest School. Ole Taylor, who has lived in 
the Crestwood area all his life, speaks of his work on 
the railroad which he prociaims: "lasted forty-three 
years, seven months and five days." 
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Schaefer Family 


ee Talitha (Grimes) Powell 
Ba Nursing Class, circa 1929 
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Alberta Bald has many fine memories of the early 
days in Berrytown. She and her brother and sister, 
plus a cousin, were raised during the depression. 
Alberta remembers that the family always had a garden 
with winter potatoes and turnips that were buried and 
dug up when needed. When it was cold enough to salt 
the hams, shoulders and bacon down for the winter, a 
hog or two would be butchered. This was sometimes a 
neighborhood event with friends gathering around a big 
barrel of water, which was heated over a huge outdoor 
fire. The hog would be killed and the liver divided 
among the neighbors. The head, feet and sometimes the 
ears were cooked and made into souse. 


Her recollections include struggling through 
knee-deep snow to catch the bus to Lincoln Institute. 
Among the first students in the area to make the 
arduous journey to the school, Mrs. Bald graduated 


irom Lancoln in i927. After graduation Alberta 
married Peter Bald. They decided to elope and so 
Alberta and her intended caught the street car to 
Louisville to get a marriage license. When they 
arrived at the courthouse, to their great 


disappointment, it was closed! Undaunted, they made 
their way over the river to Indiana where a Justice of 
the Peace performed the marriage. They had youth and 
love and dreams for the future, but very little 
money. After paying for the License and car fare to 
the Justice of the Peace, the hapov couple had just 
enough money left to split a hamburger! Mrs. Bald 
recalls with disbelief how she and her new husband 
managed on the nine dollars a week he made at the 
Anchorage Grocery. 


Holidays in Berrytown were especially memorable. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas were always accompanied by 
turkey or a duck that the family patientiy picked and 
cleaned. Hot rolls and pumpkin pie are particularly 
vivid memories. The Fourth of July also meant 
quantities of food and family fun, followed by tunes 
on the banjo from Uncle Al. hater there would be 
dancing and fireworks. 


Sunday School in Berrytown is another precious 


memory . Held at the Bethel Church, Mrs. Bald 
remembers with particular fondness her teacher 
"Granny" Hamilton. In those quieter times, she also 


remembers visits to Mr. Dryer's store for candy and a 
dear neighbor, Mr. Murphy, who watched their property 
when the Bald family was absent. Another very special 
part of those early days was the sound of Buck 
William's cane as the neighborhood blind man would 
unerringly find his way around. Always one to lend a 
hand, Buck Williams would do families' laundry on a 
wash board, babysit the children and chop wood. 
Special neighbors were plentiful then as now, Mrs. 
Bald says. "“Berrytown has always been a good place to 
live with good neighbors..." 


Naomi Hayden has seventy-six years of memories of 
Berrytown. One of ten children, Mrs. Hayden has lived 
in the community since she was six weeks old. Of the 
four boys and- six girls born to William Edward and 
Emma Belle Schaefer, five survive. Mrs. Hayden is the 
youngest and resides in the original family home. 


Her early years in Berrytown reflect the marvelous 
strength of family life among the early settlers. 
Naomi Hayden's father died when she was four or five 
years old. Her mother raised ten children by doing 
day work and taking in washing and ironing. As they 
got old enough, each child took on the responsibility 
of helping the family financially. Mrs. Hayden 
remembers babysitting when she was about 13 years old 
for Mrs. Ruth Wright and Mrs. Swabb. The going rate 
was fifty cents a day. 
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Edward Schaefer supported his large family by 
driving a "hack" wagon, which was a hearse pulled by 


horses. In those days, Mrs. Hayden recalls, the 
winters were much colder. Snow was more abundant than 
nowadays also. "Tt would be up to your knees and 


would stay forever," she says. 


Naomi Schaefer met her husband, Jeffers Hayden, 
when she was walking to Hobbs Church. Her brother 


introduced them. Marriages are made in heaven, she 
believes. Nevertheless she knew her husband-to-be for 
two years before marrying him. "It was not love at 
first sight", she says. The Hayden marriage has 


endured, however, for fifty-nine years and has 
produced six children. All the children, except one, 
live in the Berrytown, Jeffersontown, Crestwood or 
Fern Creek area. 


Berrytown has a special place in her heart. She 
remembers such things as taking the streetcar to 
Louisville for thirty-five cents and Charlie Kelly, 
the iceman, bringing chunks of ice on his truck and 
depositing it. on the ice box on the porch. Sunday 
dinners of fried chicken, green beans, potatoes and 
corn bread bring a smile to her face. Also remembered 
is her devotion to the First Baptist Church which she 
attended all her life and to which she sent all her 
children - and "I don't regret a minute of it." She 
fondly remembers neighbors in houses that are gone, 
particularly her neighbors around 1902, Jessy and 
Jessman Garr, now deceased. "You could hear her 
laughing for a mile", she says of Mrs. Garr. 


The Berrytown community has always been a 
supportive one and Mrs. Hayden says emphatically that 
she never did "...want to stray off." 


In 1927 Ed Powell, a native of Shelby County, 
purchased a 50 x 210 foot lot at 706 Old Harrods Creek 
Road. By 1936, he had built a solid home for himself 
and his first wife, Lucy. For the next fifty-one 
years, Mr. Powell provided leadership and insight to 
the growing Griffytown community. 


After the death of his wife in 1987, he married 
Talitha Johnson and took up residence on English 
Station Road in Berrytown. 


His earliest recollections are of horses and 
buggies gingerly navigating the narrow gravel and oil 
roads. Later the electric Interurban Car wound its 
way through Middletown and finally, he recalls, came 
the limitless access provided by the Model T Ford. 


Mr. Powell, a graduate of Lincoln Institute with a 
major in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
remembers the self-sufficiency that permeated 
Griffytown in the early building years. Most people 
built their own homes and many times assisted in -the 
building of their relatives’ and neighbors’ homes. 
From wells to plumbing to lamp repair, family members 
had to become proficient at creating and maintaining 
the necessities of life. It wasn't all hard work and 
druggery, he adds quickly, there were highly 
competitive croquet games, lots of house to house 
visiting and fast paced hard ball games. Lucy and Ed 
Powell raised their son in Griffytown and he went on 
to earn a Masters Degree from the Kent School of 
Social Work at the University of Louisville. Mr. 
Powell is the proud grandfather of *wo grandaughters 
and two grandsons. 


For forty-five years, Ed Powell was employed by 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky; thirty-nine of those 
years were spent in child welfare. “Ye has worked 
ceaselessly for the good of the B3errytown-Griffytown 


area and Kentucky in general, receiving numerous 
awards for his outstanding contributions. "I'm happy 
when I can serve others" is his reply to questions 
about the dozens of honors ranging from a 1937 Flood 
Relief Recognition Award. to a 1977 Senior Citizen of 
the Year Award, to numerous community service awards 
and the 1984 Bell Award for outstanding community 
service. The Watson-Powell Building is named for this 
energetic, dedicated community leader. 


Not one to rest on his laurels, Ed Powell is 
currently involved as a member of the Special Advisory 
Committee of Senior Citizens for the Kentucky 
Legislative Research Commission, the Johnson 
Breckinridge Treatment Center oof the Kentucky 
Children's Home, the Senior Services board of the J. 
B. Tinsley Senior Citizens Center, incorporating the 
Newburg Senior Citizens Center and the 
Prospect-Harrods Creek Senior Citizens Center. Mr. 
Powell is also a member of B.G.1I.0., a board member of 
the Kentucky Human Rights Commission, a deacon at the 
First Baptist Church, Anchorage, Xentucky and an 
active participant with his wife, Talitha, in the 
Meals on Wheels program. 


Talitha Powell has seen more than fifty years of 
changes come and go in Berrytown. From the diningroom 
of her beautiful home on North English Station Road, 
Mrs. Powell recalls her arrival in Berrytown in 1933, 
when her first husband, Dr. J. W. Johnson, acquired 
Six acres of land from the Heafer Estate. Dr. Johnson, 
now deceased, was the first black dentist from 
Berrytown. He attended Eckstein Norton Institute in 
Cane Springs, Kentucky, the University of Chicago, and 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Tennessee. 


In those early days, there were few conveniences. 
An ample, ninety-foot well provided water, and lights 
had only recently been installed. All cooking was 
done on a coal oil stove, which was later improved by 
the addition of bottled gas. The Johnsons were one of 
the first families to have bottled gas and the tank, 
complete with meter, was buried in their driveway. In 
the early 1940's, the family raised chickens as did 
many of their neighbors. They were forced to contend 
with the constant dust from the unpaved roadways and 
most visiting was still done by walking the 
hard-packed, alternately either dusty or muddy, dirt 
roads. 


Mrs. Powell has seen many positive changes in the 
guality of life in Berrytown. City water was a big 
plus, she recalls, as well as the acquisition in 1973 
of 4.85 acres of land by Urban Renewal to upgrade and 
improve the sewage treatment plant. Without these 
improvements, she believes, comminity growth would 
have been impossible. 


Although she was educated in Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. 
Powell thinks her experience with a one-room school 
house is similar to that of those students who 


attended the Forest School. "There's something to be 
gained from a one-room school. We learned from the 
other children", she says. "The youngest children 


started out on the front bench and worked their way 


back." 


In 1938 and 1939, the then Mrs. Johnson was a 
public health nurse with the Louisville Public Health 
Nursing Association (now referred to as Visiting 
Nurses). Among her duties in that capacity was 
providing health education, bathing mothers and 
babies, and giving shots. In those less enlightened 
times, the field of public health nursing was closed 
to married women. She was fortunate in being able to 
obtain a special dispensation from this requirement. 


Christmas was a special, exciting time in the 
early days of Berrytown. Families would visit with 
neighbors far and near, sharing with them “oodles of 
food" including fruit cake and wine. Tobacco was sold 
shortly before the holiday and the pace of living 
slowed down a bit. "People were pretty leisurely", 
Mrs. Powell recalls, visiting house to house and 
participating in impromptu card parties. Neighbors 
caught up on the latest gossip during these visits, 
including such exciting news as who was expecting a 
new addition to their family. (Pregnancy in those 
days, relates Mrs. Powell, was referred to delicately 
as "looking to be sick.") The latest neighborhood 
news melts with popcorn balls, ribbons and fruit, 
church plays and a new toy or two to round out her 
early memories of a typical Berrytown Christmas 
season. 


Talitha Johnson married Edward Powell of 
Griffytown in 1987. They reside in her immaculately 
kept white house on the edge of Berrytown, where both 
carefully monitor the dramatic changes in the 
Berrytown-Griffytown area. 


Margaret Wilson Hamblin moved away from Berrytown 
as a child, but her love for the area brought her 
back. Mrs. Hamblin remembers living with her 
grandparents on Old Henry Road and attending the 
Forest School from the first to fifth grade, and lunch 
times spent at Mr. Dyer's store consuming crackers and 
bologna. She recalls with delight the baseball games 
at the old Bald's ballfield and childhood playmates 
like Lula and Neanie Bald, Mary and William Goodall, 
Delores Young, Ruth Hayden and Rena Mae Taylor. 


Margaret, her husband Earl Hamblin and their three 
children bought property on English Station Road in 
1965 and moved into their newly built home in July, 
1966. After many years, Mrs. Hamblin 's grandparents 
also moved back to Berrytown and lived with William 
Chester on Hiawatha Avenue. Margaret is happy to be 
back in Berrytown and to have raised her children in 
this very special, family-oriented place. 


Mary Lou Booker can trace her family's involvement 
in Berrytown to her grandfather, Preston Hall, who was 
a friend of #Berrytown's founder, Alfred Berry. 
Preston Hall and his wife, Bette, raised eleven 
children in the Anchorage area. Many of ° their 
descendants still reside in the area. In 1905, 
Preston built the house on Berrytown Road where Mary 
Lou and William L. Booker make their home. Mrs. 
Booker is proud of her Berryvtown heritage and of the 
lovely old house where both she and her brother, Dr. 
William Preston Watson, were born. “I was born there, 
raised there and in 1949, we were married underneath a 
holly tree planted by my grandfather in the front 
yard." 


The love of learning was passed down by her 
grandparents, Mrs. Booker believes, as they urged all 
their children to go out of their way to secure a good 
education. Like most area residents, Mary Lou 
attended the Forest School, where she remembers the 
many discomforts with the fondness wrought by years of 
separation. The water had to be purified by Clorox, 
she remembers, and the source of their erratic heat 
was a pot bellied stove located in each room. Every 
grade had its own row of students, and the instructors 
possessed a singular dedication to the art of 
teaching. 


Mary Lou Booker is anxious that the very special 


heritage of the Berrytown-Griffytown area be 
preserved. She has collected much information about 
the early settlers, their land acquisitions and 
marriages. Family members from Simpsonville, 


Pittsburg, Chicago and California gather regularly to 
share their personal memories of growing up. A topic 
which always comes up when her sisters, Azalia and 
Frances, visit is the Howell's restaurant where ice 
cream was first available in Berrytown. Mary Lou 
remembers the restaurant for its wonderful and 
generous fish sandwiches, and especially for a 
red-colored soft drink called Cinderella Pop. It's 


always a delightful visit when her cousins, Colonel 
Ed. A. Hall and Bette Hall Golden, come in from 
California to join the family around the kitchen 
table, keeping the ongoing history alive. 


As much as the forefathers of the two communities 
hold her interest, Mrs. Booker is vitally interested 
in the future growth and economic development of the 
area. “My motto", she says, “is to move forward, not 
backward. With hard work, you can do anything. We 
must keep faith.” 


Mrs. Edna Streech, 86 years old, of 1801 English 
Station Road, remembers with fondness, the early days 


of Berrytown. She was born in the cottage she now 
occupies and was raised there along with her 
grandparent's twelve children. In the early days 


before electricity or telephones, Miss Edna remembers 
the family horse, Old Kit, who would haul water from 
the spring. Old Kit was the family's primary form of 
transportation and when hitched to a buggy, would 
carry the children over the dirt roads of the area. 
Old Kit's services were particularly appreciated when, 
Miss Edna recalls: "The snow was past our knees!" An 
old neighborhood mule named Jack and owned by Albert 
Lee Dyer, would plow the roads and walkways of the 
community making paths in the snow, so the residents 
could get out. Her grandfather, Papa Dix, would leave 
on Friday with baskets of vegetables for the market in 
Louisville. When he returned, the family would have a 
big fish dinner ready with lots of hot biscuits. 
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The smell and taste of the fresh meat and vegetables 
are a favorite memory. Miss Edna remembers canning 
beans and corn from the garden and the spicy taste of 
sausage made froma fresh hog kill. The kitchen held 
big barrels of meal, Flour and cookies. At Christmas 
time the kitchen was filled with the aroma of 
doughnuts and corn popping. 


The Dix family was a close one and Miss Edna 
remembers her favorite playmate, Lucy, her mother's 
Sister. Lucy was a sickly, delicate child and the two 
young girls would go in the yard to “comp the grass'" 
hair and put ribbons on it." In the early light of 
dawn when Papa Dix would call Lucy's name to get up 
and make the fire; many times Miss Edna would slip out 
of the warm bed and make the fire for Lucy. The 
children slept on cots in the kitchen of the house, 
which only had three rooms at the time. 


At eighty-six, Miss Edna is an example of the 
hardworking optimistic early residents of Berrytown 
and Griffytown. She worked in domestic service with 
Mrs. Miller for fifteen years and in the laundry at 
Central State Hospital for twenty-five years. In her 
long, productive life, Miss Edna has only been to a 
doctor twice. "We made do with home remedies" she 
declares proudly. 


William James Hardix was born in Griffytown 
seventy-seven years ago and remembers a time when no 
license was reguired to drive a car along the 
so-called turtle-back roads. Mr. Hardix believes he 
was about seven years old when his father taught him 
to drive. The roads in Griffytown and other areas had 
a hump in the center for the purpose of water 
drainage. During those early days everyone knew 
everyone else and this familiarity was strong until a 
huge track of land was divided up by William Rough, 
who sold small lots called Baby Farms. Overall, Mr. 
Hardix believes the influx of new buildings and people 
then and now to be a good thing. 


William Hardix attended Griffytown Elementary 
school where he particularly remembers Miss Clare 
Webster as a good but very strict teacher. From 
Griffytown Elementary, he went on to Lincoln 
Institute... Mr. Hardix lived on campus and considers 
the experience to have been a very positive one. His 
first real job in Griffytown was at the Jefferson 
County Greenhouse owned by Mr. Greisbach. His job, at 
approximately twelve or thirteen years of age, was to 
pull onions. The pay was seventy-five cents a row, 
which might sound generous for that time - until you 
measured the "row" which extended nearly a quarter of 
a mile! 


Children in the neighborhood were watched out for, 
and disciplined, by whomever was handy at the moment. 
Growing up owas easier and fairly care free he 
recalls. "Temptations weren't so great then" he 
says. Some of his most deiLightful days were spent 
with a bunch of friends who would take crackers and 
bologna to Anchorage Woods on a Saturday and play 
there all day. 


Another vivid memory of the voods in Griffytown is 
the making of charcoal by Jim Stone and Wesley White, 


who knew precisely which wood made the best final 


product. Mules would drag big stumps to a cleared 
area where they would be stacked, tepee fashion, and 
covered with mud. An air hole would be left at the 


bottom and the stack set on fire. It would burn for 
months, Mr. Hardix remembers, although he cannot 
recall for what purpose the charcoal was used. 


Many things from that earlier era are missed. He 
remembers the Moseby Grocery and the first ice cream 
parlor on Anchorage Road. He remembers Sunday morning 
breakfasts at the home of his paternal grandparents 
where freshly baked hot rolls and delicious fish were 
served, and years of services being held in the 
basement of the Pilgrim Church, after it was burned. 
He remembers when Moseby Lane was changed to Roberts 
Lane and considers the name change unfortunate. With 
a group of neighbors he recalls forming a Griffytown 
Community Organization to secure street lights for the 


community - which the residents had to pay for 
themselves. He enjoys the improvements time has 
brought to life in Griffytown. Cleaning the 


eight-foot long sooty pipe that carried heat from the 
first floor of the house he grew up in to the second 
floor is a dreadful job he is glad to see gone. 
William Hardix looks forward to positive changes in 
Griffytown's future. 


Mary Etta Bald Trowell is the sixth of seven 
generations of her family to reside in Berrytown 
starting with her maternal great great grandmother 
Elydia Frazier and ending (currently) with her 
granddaughter Ashlee Michelle Gray. Mary Etta says "I 
grew up in Berrytown, loving this little town. I've 
had many good friends and memories here.” She 
remembers with special fondness the first grade in 
Forest School and two very special teachers, Mrs. 
Hattie M. Daniels and Mrs. Sarah M. Herd. School was 
an adventure in those days and lunch time would find 
Mary Etta and her sister Laverne at the local sandwich 
shop or at home. Their aunt, Clara Jones lived 
directly across from the Forest school so if the girls 
needed money or anything else, help was very close at 
hand. 


The Bald family moved from the Thornton family 
house when Mary Etta was young to the Mack house which 
was one of the first houses built in Berrytown. The 
elder Balds lived in the house until Ibra Bald's 
untimely death in 1985. | 


Mary Etta remembers as a child walking to 
Griffytown for fun or walking to the Anchorage Grocery 
to do errands for people. The friendships that formed 
then have stood the test of time and those same 
friends raised their children together, belonged to 
clubs together and shared good times and bad with one 
another. Mary Etta and Henry Trowell have lived in a 
house they build on English Station Road for 
twenty-five years. There is nowhere else where they 
could enjoy the very special relationships that are 
unique to Berrytown. 


J. R. Hughes' quick wit and acerbic tongue are 
never more evident than when he describes the 
Griffytown "baby farm" purchased by his father in the 
late 1920's. At five dollars down and a dollar a 
week, the properties consisted of plots measuring 
approximately thirty-five feet by ninety to a hundred 
feet. At one point the then county Judge held a 
dedication of the baby farms - on well graded roads 
that were never paved. 


The Hughes homestead, completed on the property in 
1930, was constructed with severe budgetary 
restrictions, J. R. recalls, with one of the results 
being a total absence of closets. J. R.'s mother was 
never fully reconciled to this cost cutting feature 
agreed to by her husband. The house was illuminated 
by kerosene lamps and Mrs. Hughes' delicious pies were 
baked in a coal stove. Coal was used for heating as 
well and purchased initially from the St. Matthews 
Coal Company. Later enterprising Griffytown residents 
such as Knox Dickerson went to the mountains for coal 
and resold it in the neighborhood for twenty-five 
cents a bushel. 


J. R. Hughes has special memories of working at 
Locus Grove where his mother was also employed. As a 
youngster he helped with household chores around the 
historic mansion for the John Waters family. At noon, 
he recalls, the Waters children, parents and everyone 
working there would sit at the huge kitchen table and 
eat together. John Waters bought Mrs. Hughes a 1929 
Model A Ford to enable her to get to Locust Grove. © 
The roads, or lack of them, were particularly 
hazardous in winter says J.R.: "In winter you could 
push a car so far, but that's as far as it would go!" 


J. R. Hughes liked the Griffytown area, but felt 
that Lincoln Institute was a big i:etdown from Central 
High School. Although a school bus carried students 
to Lincoln, Jd. R. believes the curriculum was far too 


restricted and preferred the more academically 
challenging Central even though the prevailing mode of 
transportation was "“TPW", Hughes says, "that means 
Take Pains and Walk." 


The present home of J. R. Hughes and his wife of 
46 years Nannie, on 01d Harrods Creek Road was built 
in 1954, on property he acquired in 1948. J. R. 
credits the securing of an FHA mortgage and the 
successful construction of his house to Mr. Robert 
Kaiser, a white businessman and liquor dealer. J. R. 
believes himself to be the second black man to haul 
liquor, as a distributor from warehouse to retailers; 
a position from which he retired in 1979. Mr. Kaiser, 
as his employer and friend, ran interference with 
lenders and the builders. Robert Kaiser often 
expressed his agitation at the roadblocks thrown in 
their way, saying at one point that he had no idea it 
was so hard for a black man to build a house. Jd. R. 
remembers Kaiser with affection; "He was a stickler 
for perfection. I thought as much of him as I did my 
father. I was his pall bearer." 


The Berrytown-Griffytown Improvement Organization 
gets a great deal of credit from Mr. Hughes. He also 
remembers the Griffytown Citizens League; a group 
organized in the fifties by himself, William J. 
Hardix, Roy lL. Hughes, Howard Furgeson, Dorothy Dowe 
and John Miller. The work and vigilance of 
neighborhood groups is essential if encroachment by 
Middletown and Anchorage are to be prevented. 
Preserving the integrity of Berrytown and Griffytown 
demands good planning he beiieves, otherwise, "we 
cannot continue to be able to hold these areas." 


Glenola Jones grew up in a goal oriented family, 
and that background has served her well as a revered 
educator to several generations of Berrytown's 
children. Mrs. Jones remembers her parents insistence 
that their children be exposed to more opportunities 
than they themselves were afforded. With her two 
brothers and two sisters, Mrs. Jones remembers a 
childhood where you were on the honor role or you had 
no privileges. "They pushed you to step up a step 
higher" she recalls with a smile. 


Mrs. Jones did not move to Berrytown until after 
high school but her husband, John W. Jones, was born 


and reared there. Although they had no children of 
their own, the Jones' house was alive with the sounds 
of youngsters. Her love for children made their home 


a natural gathering place and she remembers many 
parties and dances held in their basement - one in 
Full evening clothes! 


Glenola and John Jones established a home in 
Berrytown when there was no indoor plumbing and the 
roads were so muddy, you had to carry extra shoes in 
brown sacks. Even when electricity came to the area, 
it didn't come to everyone. Mrs. Jones remembers the 
charming sight of oil lamps on a warm summer evening. 
You could tell who was at home by stepping outside 
where "you would see a dim light by oil lamps...one 
here, one there. Just little dots here and there." 


Mrs. Jones got her bachelor's degree at Louisville 
Municipal College (at the University of Louisville) 
and her master's degree at Indiana University. Her 
love of learning permeated all her life and she is 
glad that the field of education was open to blacks 
and women in 1950. She would frequently take children 
to the main library on her own initiative, long before 
field trips came in vogue. 


At the Forest School to which she transferred from 
Worthington School, Glenola Jones taught grades 
4-5-6. It was a "pleasant situation" she recalls 
having all the children together and advantageous to 
them because the repetition allowed them "to grasp 


something they had lost." Having three grades in one 
room was, she recalls, "no problem because you had 
nice children." While at Forest school, Mrs. Jones 
instituted the first Special Education classes for 
children who couldn't keep up. "The parents were 


elated" she remembers. 


The children of Berrytown have deep affection for 
their former teacher. (Mrs. Jones retired in 1977.) 
They often visit her home to check on her, if she 
hasn't been seen in the neighborhood for some time. 
She returns their affection. When asked what she most 
would Like to see in the two communities, she 


immediately replied: "From an education standpoint, 
children being able to be exposed to the very best in 
education including vocational schools. A school 


system that would do something for every child... 
Today children have so many -more options. We need 
diversity." 


Mrs. Jones speaks with particular fondness of her 
graduates who went on to successful lives. Many of 
them keep in touch. She remembers the advantages of a 
program set up by the county under which she served as 
a recreation teacher. In the program students were 
paid for various tasks which allowed them to save 
money for college expenses. Many bought their school 
clothes with the proceeds. It was a highly effective 
program, if very time consuming. "I didn't get much 
time off," she muses, "but I didn't want it." 


B.G.I.0. has come a long way, the former president 
says, due largely to “ardent workers who plowed the 
ground. People cussed and fussed, but it made a 
better Berrytown." Many individuals gave freely of 
their time and money to the organization she recalls. 
In general, Mrs. Jones believes, the nice children she 
taught for so many years have become nice adults. 
Berrytown is a good place to live. "I have no desire 
to be anywhere else but right here," she says. 


Juanita Bone is particularly proud of her 
Berrytown heritage. Her grandparents, Katie Frazier 
Jones and Rodney Jones, were among the first families 
to move to Berrytown. They built a house on Hiawatha 
on land purchased from Mr. Heafer and the Hearsfields. 
Before the house - was completed, however, the 
pioneering couple lived in a tent on their property. 
They went on to rear six children in the community, 
and Katie Jones was one of two midwives in Berrytown. 


Mrs. Bone remembers sitting under a peach tree on 
warm summer afternoons stringing beans, in a quieter, 
slower era in Berrytown. She also remembers the smell 
of the rich soil and of fresh vegetables grown in the 
family's garden. Juanita Bone, who has a catering 
business, comes from a long line of good cooks. A 
prized possession is one of the first beaten biscuit 
machines which was passed down to her by her cousin, 
Rupert, owner of Smith's Restaurant in Berrytown. 
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Another fond memory is of a cart, constructed by 
her uncles, for their goat, Billy. The cart would be 
attached to the goat, who would pull the laughing 
children up and down Hiawatha. 


Juanita and Jim Bone have four children, all of 
whom still live in Berrytown. 


Frank Howard remembers the Berrytown of 
spur-of-the-moment horse races and hard fought 
baseball competitions. A Berrytown resident since 


1922, he carries a mental image of the approximately 
eighty-seven homes and their occupants that made up 
the Berrytown of his youth. The horses, which would 
be raced up and down Berrytown Road, often provided an 
entire evening's entertainment. Whether spurred by a 
bet or a dare, the big horses and their eager, 
reckless riders would stir up enormous clouds of dust 
as friends and neighbors shouted and cheered their 
favorites. 


Mr. Howard felt very fortunate to secure his first 
job, cutting grass and working in a flower garden for 
which he was paid $1.25 a day. He remembers Henry 
Smith's barber shop, Dyer's Store and Green Brothers' 
establishment where friends "could boogey all night" 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 


Early baseball games were hotly contested events. 
White's All Stars, named for their sponsor, was a 
particularly competitive team, as was the team from 
Griffytown called the Anchorage Athletics. The teams 
played every Sunday during the season traveling to 
nearby towns such as Shelbyville, LaGrange, Liberty 


Town and Horse’ Cave. The Louisville Black Colonels 
were another team in a league which was carefully 
segregated. The very best players went on to Pee Wee 


Reese or Louisville Colonels fame. 


Frank Howard has ient his time and energy to the 
causes of Berrytown and Griffytown. He's proud of his 
neighborhood and the many friends who have worked with 
him to make the community a better place in which to 
live and rear a family. . 


Laverne Davis is a Berrytown resident born and 
bred, an energetic catalyst for improvement anda 


tenacious compaigner. Her telephone, with 
call-waiting often engaged, is one of the lifelines of 
the community. Sometimes controversial and always 


energetic, she pauses to remember the Berrytown of a 
quieter time and what a quarter would buy at the 
Berrytown Restaurant of her youth. At the restaurant 
owned by Rupert and Matilda Smith, youngsters could 
spend their twenty-five cents school lunch money for a 
hamburger, a bag of potato chips and a soft drink. 
Mr. Colyer is a favorite Berrytown memory, too, as he 
sold candy and canned goods door to door nearly forty 
years ago. The neighborhood children were very 
ingenious at "relieving" Mr. Colyer of his merchandise 
by craftily slipping various goodies under his car. 
With empty pockets and innocent faces they would watch 
him drive away - then a mad scramble would ensue as 
each child claimed the booty left behind on the 
ground! 


Mrs. Davis remembers the telephone number at her 
family's home: 560W. The line was shared by four 
other people and when the line was finally open, you 
had to ask an operator to ring your number. Teen 
gathering places back then, as now, were scarce. A 
favorite place Laverne remembers was the front 
graveyard gatepost at night, especially after the 
Smith Restaurant closed at 10 p.m. 


Viola Jones, Laverne's aunt, was among the first 
residents in Berrytown to get a television set. 
Equipped with a magnificent 5" screen, the television 
had a magnifying glass covering the front to make the 
images appear larger. Neighbors and friends would 
gather at the house to enjoy t.v. together, with 
wrestling being a particular favorite. A lot of 


sharing went on in the Berrytown of Mrs. Davis' 
youth. In her own home, it was rare not to have an 
extra family living in and this was true of many homes 
in Berrytown. In times of need, homes and hearts were 
readily opened to family, friends and neighbors. 
Laverne readily recalls her mother for instance going 
door to door to collect for funeral rememberances. 
Ida Lee Taylor, Clara Jones and Mary Fannie Williams 
were famous cooks who frequently shared their 
wonderful dinners, Laverne remembers. Other neighbors 
contributed homemade bread and fresh green beans. The 
taste and smell of these staples, plus pork chops and 
a delicious concoction known as "wonderful stuff", 
Linger today in her memory. 


Laverne attended Forest School as her mother had 
before her. She remembers a particular advantage in 
living on Berrytown Road where you could hear the 
teacher ringing the bell to signal the start of school 
- a mad dash brought Laverne and her sister Maryetta 
to the classroom just in time! Forest School was not 
exclusively a place for academics however. Laverne 
remembers the movies that were shown there every 
Thursday night. Cartoons accompanied the main feature 
which was always shown in cliff-hanging chapters. 
Flash Gordon, for instance, could take six months to 
complete ! Laverne recalis with a smile: “Arnold 
Davis, Henry Trowell, Jessie Trowell and the Caudell 
boys would ride bicycle all the way from Worthington 
for the movies!" 


Mrs. Robinson's house was the center for teaching 
4H and everyone's favorite gathering place. “Lots of 
visiting and porch setting was done" she explains. 
Ball games, too, were an integral fiber in the life of 
Berrytown. Early games were held on Berrytown Road, 
on a field in Middletown or in Griffytown. Laverne 
can never remember a time when Berrytown did not have 
a team. 


The spirit of fun and triumph over adversity still 
exists in Berrytown and Griffytown Mrs. Davis 
believes. Whether at meetings of the B.G.I.O. 
(Berrytown Griffytown Improvement Organization) or at 
the huge summer festival held each year in Berrytown 
Park, residents of the two communities believe in 
coming together to solve their mutual problems. There 
is dissent, of course, and occasionally a war breaks 
out among the factions on a particular issue. Despite 
this, however, a generational bond of caring and 
support continues to dominate due, in a large part, to 
the ceaseless efforts of community activists like 
Laverne Davis. 


Louis "Spike" Bald knows Griffytown like the back 
of his hand. Since 1916 he has called this rural town 
his home. He vividly remembers the days when only 
Harrods Creek Road was paved and every other street 
was a jumble of wagon ruts, dust or mud. He can also 
call to mind the black top wagons coming in and slowly 
but surely making the passage through town more 
tolerable. In his mind's eye he can see the mile 
drawn mowing machines and the numerous horse and wagon 
transports, all adding their burden to the narrow dirt 
roads in Griffytown. 


As a child of ten or twelve, Spike remembers his 
first job which involved gathering eggs, carrying 
water and chopping kindling. Later when neighborhood 
boys were physically big enough, there was work to be 
had at the Kentucky Military Institute. The work was 
backbreaking, beginning at dawn and ending at dusk. 
The pay was considered good though: $18 a day. When 
the war came along four of the five Bald brothers were 
drafted. Bach served in a different branch of the 
armed services: David in the Air Force, Louis in the 
Army, Robert in the Navy and Frank in the Marine 
Corps. 


There were happy times in Griffytown back then as 
well and many times there were house parties at the 
Goodall home in Berrytown. James Goodall was an 
accomplished musician and would play the piano while 
the young people danced. He also played at Central 
State Hospital when dances were held for the 
patients. AR vacant lot across from the Berry house 
was the site of nightly softball and paseball games in 
the summer time. In the fall football games would be 
played at Ridgewood on Dorsey Lane in uniforms 
recycled by the Kentucky Military School. 
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Entertainment in the living room 


Mr. Bald remembers the very first telephone in the 
area. It was in the Labor Men’s Grocery which 
coexisted with the Masonic Home. There was a public 
well out front and everyone needing to use a telephone 
- despite rain, sleet or snow - would make their way 
to the grocery. He also remembers Haustin & Fulton, a 
grocery containing a post office and drug store. 
Hauston & Fulton provided a wide range of services 
including the sale of coal, which was delivered to 
customers by way of a mule drawn wagon. 


Charles Kelly, the ice man, is a favorite memory 
also. Mr. Kelly transported ice from the St. 
Matthew's Coal Company in his >s1d ovickup truck. The 
ice house was on Westport Road, Mr. Bald recalls, and 


large quantities of ice were hauled by Charles Kelly 
winter and summer. Louis Bald can also recall with 
great clarity the many small farms, numerous gardens 
and a blacksmith shop that dotted the landscape of 
Griffytown in those early years. 


The major source of transportation for both 
Griffytown and Berrytown was the Interurban street 
car. Fares were about thirty-four cents, Bald 
recalls, with stops being made in Forest Station, 
Marshall Station, Lakeland, East Anchorage and 
Anchorage. The first car left at 6 a.m. and the last 
car brought weary travelers back around 3 p.m. The 
driver was called a “motorman” and a baggage car 
attached to the Interurban made deliveries at 
designated stops. 


Green Brothers in Berrytown was a favorite source 
of entertainment for families in the area. It was a 
"Joint that sold beer by the pitcher", Spike recalls 
and vehicles lined the street outside in all 
directions. People came from miles around. There was 
music, laughter and dancing -at Green Brothers, and 
small children could often be seen clapping to the 
music and dancing on the dirt road outside. 


Louis Bald has seen many good times and bad ones 
come and go in Griffytown. He has participated in the 
growth of the community and has encouraged change when 
it would benefit the people. He credits the water, 
sewer and gas additions to Griffytown (around 1976) -as 
the most significant improvements in the community, 
enabling real progress to take piace. He continues to 
take an active interest in the two communities, 
helping to insure that measured. throughtful growth 
will enrich the quality of iife for ali the people of 
the area. 
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Berrytown Griffytown 
Improvement Organization 
Presidents 


The Berrytown Griffytown Improvement Organization 
(B.G.1.0. ) has had seven presidents since its 
inception in September 1966, under Erma Watson. 
Whether serving a single term or multiple terms, each 
president has faced the challenge of the dynamic, 
demanding, sometimes excalating problems inherent in 
the adjoining communities. Solving these problems has 
been accomplished for the most part by consolidating 
scattered individual efforts into one high profile, 
united community force. Barly in B.G.1.0. history, 
obtaining paved streets, city utilities and sewage 
treatment were the dominant issues, bringing out 
droves of concerned, often frustrated citizens on 
meeting nights. When these immediate goals were 
finally met, efforts were extended to encompass the 
building of a park and later still, the planning of 
activities within the Community Center such as 
tutoring, recreation and enrichment for senior 
citizens. The expansion and refinement of these 
programs to suit the changing needs of Berrytown and 
Griffytown continue as the focus of B.G.I.0. today. 
Following, in alphabetical order. are the names of the 
BG. 1.05 presidents who gave of their time and 
considerable talents to make Berrytown and Griffytown 
better communities in which to live: 


Laverne Davis 
J. R. Hughes 
Glenola Jones 
Charles Watson 
Erma Watson 
Robert Lee Watson, Sr 
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